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EDITORIAL 


The beginning of the year found us with hardly any “copy” 
ready for this number: we are therefore especially grateful to the 
contributors, who responded at short notice to a Cry for heip. . 
We would urge readers to let us have their news and views. 
We cannot pay them and we cannot of course undertake to 
print everything that we are sent; and it may happen that we have 
to hold up interesting and important matter so as not to displace 
something more important still: these conditions are inseparable 
from this type of publication. 

It is proposed to publish “Fatth and Unity” one-month later in 
future, so that an account of the sessions of the Convocations and 
of the Church Assembly may be included without an excessively 
long interval. There will still be at least a month in between, as 
the paper goes to press a full month before publication: but we 
will be able to comment on the meetings before they are forgot- 
ten. The next issue will therefore appear at the beginning of 
July. It will mean that there will only be three numbers this 
year, but after that there will be four as hitherto. 

One of the most prominent subjects of discussion at the pre- 
sent time is the racial policy of the Nationalist government of 
South Africa. This cannot be dismissed as a purely political 
matter, since the Africaners claim the support of the Bible for 
their view, and the South African Bishops and Clergy have 
denounced the policy of Apartheid as contrary to Christian 
principles. 

First we wish to urge upon our readers that we should beware 
of any complacency or self-righteousness in this matter. The 
Dutch Reformed Church are in some respects as sharply opposed 
to Catholic Faith and Order as it is possible for a Christian body 
to be: and it is a human tendency to be secretly glad when one 
sees someone with whom one disagrees doing wrong. “Love 
rejoices not in iniquity.” We may be wholly thankful that the 
Bishops and Clergy of South Africa are able to bear this witness: 
but we must be sadly conscious that our Church had not at all 
times and in all places avoided racial discrimination, and it is not 
certain tWat the Bishops and Clergy of South Africa have in this 
matter the support of more than a minority of the white Laity. 
African congregations have hitherto used “white” churches, with 
the good-will of the white congregations: under the new 
regulations this will presumably come to an end: but it has not 
yet been found possible to send an African Priest to administer 
the Sacraments to Whites, even though a White Priest can come 
only at rare intervals and at great inconvenience. 

The Dutch Reformed Church in Holland emphatically repudi- 
ates the theological theory upon which Apartheid is based: but 
it is difficult to believe that there is no connection between Pro- 
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testantism and Race Prejudice. The doctrine of Election loses 
its religious force and becomes a principle of inherent superiority. 
Among ourselves, Race Prejudice is strong on the whole where 
Protestantism has been.strong. The Brazilians claim that there 
is none at all in their country, but that some hotels may operate 
a Clandestine colour bar, to meet the wishes of English and 
American guests. It is instructive to compare the impact of Portu- 
guese and English on India, or of Portuguese and Dutch on 
Ceylon in the New World: or the fate of the “Indian” north and 
south of the Rio Grande. 

And so, in this as in other matters, we must look for a solu- 
tion to the restoration of the Unity of the Church. A patched-up 
“Reunion” might well make things worse: for instance, reunion 
between the Episcopal Church and the Presbyterians in the 
United States might well mean a set-back, in New York and 
New England, to the mingling of White and Negro in worship, 
which proceeds naturally and quietly in the Churches of our 
Communion. But if the Unity of the Church is restored, it must 
embrace “all nations and people and kindreds and tongues”. 
When we first made contact with the Hilversum Convent in Hol- 
land, a Religious well known in South Africa for his influence 
with the Africans said to us, “Nothing could be more important 
for our work out there: the only hope is for Catholic ideas to 
permeate the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa”. 

Meanwhile here in England the most recent method of evading 
the issue of the Divine authority of the Three- fold Ministry, is 
that of the authors of “The Historic Episcopate”, the statement 
that Episcopacy is not of the Esse but of the Plene Esse of the 
Church :. not essential to her existence but to her completeness: 
so that non-episcopal Orders are valid, though it is more’ satis- 
factory for Bishops to ordain. 

Let us examine where this could lead. Suppose that an incum- 
bent in the Church of England has encouraged a man to seek_~ 
Ordination believing him to have a Vocation to the Priesthood, 
and that he has been rejécted by CACTM, and his Bishop and 
Archdeacon have surrendered their powers and responsibilities 
to this body: suppose that the Priest is singlehanded with a large 
parish, unable to get all done that he believes vitally necessary, 
and likely to.break down in the attempt: suppose that, seeing 
how many men in high positions in the Church of England do 
not regard Ordination by a Priest as invalid, he were to ordain 
the candidate Deacon and Priest, hoping thus to save the man’s 
vocation as well as to get the help he needed: such a Priest 
would be doing nothing that John Wesley did not do: and we 
are told that Methodist Orders are valid. We believe, of course, 
that he would be doing wrong, because we believe also that John 
Wesley did wrong: the man “ordained” would be no Priest, and 
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Methodist Ministers are not Priests: but we cannot see what 
objection our Neo-High-Broad inclusivists could raise : for there 
are many to whom the this-worldliness of CACTM is as distress- 
ing as was the worldliness of the Georgian clergy to the Wesleys. 
That this teaching is an innovation in the Church of England 
is clear: for whatever accommodations may have been made in 
unsettled times, to Scotsmen or Germans in Presbyterian Orders, | 
we believe it is true to say that no Methodist Minister has ever 
yet been admitted into the Anglican Ministry without being 
ordained by an Anglican Bishop, and according to the Anglican 
In our June number we stated that the monthly magazine 
“Theology” which had lately devoted almost the whole of an 
issue to propaganda for Intercommunion with the Church of 
South India, had been shewing a marked bias towards Conti- 
nental Protestantism. This was our genuine impression, and we 
find that others have thought the same. In the June number of 
“Theology”, the Editor states that he has been far more in- 
fluenced by Continental Catholicism. Looking through back 
numbers of “Theology”, we would not have suspected this, but 
we are bound to admit that they also exhibit no more bias 
towards Continental Protestantism than towards half a dozen 
other things. It is probable that the recollection that the Editor, 
acting in another capacity, had invited Prof. Barth to write, from 
the neutrality of Switzerland, a letter to the blitz-ridden people 
_ of Great Britain, coloured unconsciously our reading of subse- 
quent numbers of “Theology”. We are bound to regret having 
made a statement which was ill-founded and evidently erroneous. 
Happily the imputation is not an offensive or injurious one: a 
good many people would consider it a compliment. ~ ) 
The point of our reference to “Theology” remains the same: 
that our readers should not suppose that “Theology” now repre- 
sents the Anglo-Catholic standpoint: and this is virtually 
admitted in the Editor’s slighting reference to “The kind of 
‘Anglo-catholicism’ represented in Faith and Unity.” 


NOTES 
“North Indian Reunion Proposals” by the Rt. Revd. K. D. 
Mackenzie reprinted from “Faith and Unity” may be obtained 
from the Catholic Literature Association, 6, Hyde Park Gate. 
_ §.W.7.-Price 6d. (Post free 74d.). 


We reprint in this issue an article written about twenty years 
ago by the late Dr. J. P. Whitney, who was Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Cambridge University. Written at a time 
when the scheme for Reunion in South India was in its early 
years, it will appear “dated” here and there, but it contains points 
that are of permanent value, in view of the plausibilities of “The 
Historic Episcopate”’, 


THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE AND 


EPISCOPAL ORDINATION 
By the laté Dr. J. P. Whitney 


Those who fee] bound to examine with the utmost care any 
general or local schemes of Reunion lest the Historic Episcopate 
and its consequent Episcopal Ordination might not be effectively 
safeguarded, are often accused of blind conservatism and lack of 
charity. It seems well, therefore, that their reasons for doing this 
should be simply stated, while a more detailed examination of the 
South Indian Scheme is left to other writers. We believe these two 
things to be fundamental principles of our Church; under that 
belief and with that charge those of us, who are priests, were 
ordained. Anything which went against that principle would, 
therefore, most seriously affect us as individuals, and would also 
(what is much more important), we feel,.weaken the future 
strength of our Church and its power for world-wide good. We 
hold with the words of the great teacher, Hort, when faced with a 
much smaller issue, that “any surrender of our Catholic position 
would be a fatal mistake.”’ 


The Historic Episcopate, so revered by Lightfoot, is not only 
Apostolic, Primitive and Medizval, but is also part of our own 
Reformation Settlement. The first part of this statement need 
hardly be discussed here, but. the second may be illustrated by 
words of two typical writers among many. Bishop Bilson, of 
Worcester and Winchester (1596-1616), said:* “They can have 
’ no part of the Apostolic Commission that have no show of 
Apostolic Succession.” The greater writer, Hooker, said:* “A 
thousand five hundred years and upward the Church of Christ 
hath continued under the sacred regiment of bishops . . . which 
to have been ordained of God I am for my own. part even as 
resolutely persuaded as that any other kind of government in the 
world whatsoever is of God.” “If anything in the Church’s 
government, surely the first institution of bishops was from 
heaven; was even of God, the Holy Ghost was the author of it.” 
And a continuous band of later writers have said much the same 
although a few individuals might differ. But the whole balance of 
opinion goes against such exceptions. 


I come to later times. The Lambeth Conference of 1888 stated, 
as part of the “basis on which approach may be by God’s blessing 
made towards Home Reunion: No. IV, The Historic Episcopate, 
locally adapted in the methods of its administration to the vary- 
ing needs of the nations and peoples called of God into the Unity 
41 = 


| Life and Letters, I, p. 65. 
2 Perpetual Government of Christ's Church, pp. 160-162. 


* Book VIL, 1. 4, V. 10. 
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of His Church."* These words make the basis fundamental] not 
only for the Home field, but also for the Mission field, for the 


two are now inseparable. 


Bishop Stubbs, who along with the then Bishop Davidson and 
Bishop Lightfoot drafted the Encyclical Letter of the Confer- 
ence,’ explains what these words must be taken to mean. “The 
Historic Episcopate, not merely as a method of Church govern- 
ment—in which sense it could scarcely be called historic—but 
as a distinct, substantive and historical transmission of the com- 
mission of the apostles, in and by which our Lord formed His 
disciples through all generations into a distinctly organised body. 
or Church—the historic episcopate is of the very essence of the 
Church of England; and could not be suffered to be called in 
question by any body or individual desirous to be incorporated 
in our Communion.’”* 

In the well-known “Kikuyu” discussions questions of Inter- 
communion and Joint Communion Services were raised. The 
Bishop of Zanzibar brought them before the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who sought the advice of the Central Consultative 
Body of the Lambeth Conference. This committee answered four 
questions put to them by the Archbishop (Dr. Davidson). In his 
pamphlet “Kikuyu” (Easter, 1915)’ the Archbishop dealt with the 
questions and gave the answers he had received.* These I give in 
summary. 

(1) The first question and answer were about sermons in our 
churches by non-episcopally ordained ministers. The answer 
was that such might be allowed in individual cases at the discre- - 
tion of the diocesan bishop; this reply hardly needs discussion, — 
but the rule of episcopal guidance does need more notice than - 
it often gets. | 


(2) Exceptions to the rule of Confirmation in special case 
might, at the discretion of the bishop, be allowed. But it was 
added that “the Church regards Confirmation not merely as a 
condition of admission to Holy Communion but as an apostolic 


4 The Five Lambeth Conferences, published under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Davidson (S.P.C.K. 1920), p. 122. 

5 Letters of William Stubbs, by the late Very Rev. W. H. Hutton, Dean of 
Winchester, (London, 1904). Archbishop Davidson said to Dr. Hutton that - 
“the wording of the Encyclical Letter was mainly the joint work of Bishop 
Stubbs, Bishop Lightfoot and myself” (p. 276). Any English churchman 
may safely follow the judgment and wording of such authorities when . 
expressing the Opinions of their episcopal brethren. 

6 Visitation Charges, by William Stubbs, D.D., edited by E. E. Holmes. 
(London, 1907), p, 130. See also p. 189. 

7 Kikuyu, by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Macmillan, 1915). The circum- 
stances are well told in Frank, Bishop of Zanzibar, by the Rev. H. May- 
nard Smith (S.P.C.K., 1926). Chap. VIII and XI. | 

Appendix B to “Kikuyu.” 
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means of grace by which the life of the baptised is strengthened 

for Christian service through the Holy Spirit.” 

(3) Asked about the encouragement of our Church people to 
communicate in non-episcopal missions, the reply was that it 
could not be regarded “as consistent with the principles of the 
Church of England.” They added that “Anglican Churehmen 
must contend for a valid ministry as they understand it, and 
regard themselves as absolutely bound to stipulate for this for 
themselves and for any communion of which they are mem- 
bers.” (Quoting the Lambeth Conference of 1908.) 

_(4) The Bishop of Zanzibar had been wrongly told that the 
Communion Service at the end of the Kikuyu Conference had 
been arranged as an open joint communion. It had not been so 
arranged, but the Committee dealt with the question inde- 
pendently of this. They felt bound to add “that any attempt to 
treat it as a precedent, or to encourage habitual actions of the 

_ kind, must be held to be inconsistent with principles accepted 
by the Church of England.” Although they abstained from 
any expression of judgment upon this Kikuyu communion 
itself, yet they strongly deprecated its being taken as a new 
departure opening a new course. Such imitation of it they held 
would be “subversive of Church order. It would perplex the 
minds and ‘distress the consciences of multitudes of loyal 
churchmen. So far from promoting unity, it would, in our 
opinion, rather imperil the measure of unity which we now 
possess and the prospects of the fuller unity for which we 
pray.” Laudable as its motive might be “it would be grievously 
hurtful to charity among ourselves.” 

The signatures added to this answer are: Cosmo Ebor; J. 
B. Armagh; E. Jamaica; S. P. Rupertsland; Walter J. F. 
Robberds; Edw. Winton; R: S. Copleston; Frederic Wallis: 
H. E. Ryle; A. Exon ; and Hy. Gibraltar. 

It would be impertinent, save for the lapse of years, to say that 
these names, from the experience, scholarship and wisdom they 
represent, have the greatest weight. Some of the signatories, more- 
over, were deeply devoted to the cause of Reunion, and a friend- 
ship of nearly forty years almost compels me to single out the 
name of H. E. Ryle. | 

In the “Appeal to all Christian People” put out by the Lambeth 


Conference of 1920, it is said that the visible unity of the Church _ 


will be found to involve the whole-hearted acceptance of “a 
ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as possessing 
not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission of 
Christ and the authority of the whole body.” It goes on: “May 
we not reasonably claim that the Episcopate is the one means of 
providing such a ministry? . . . We eagerly look forward to the 
day when through its (i.e., the Episcopate’s) acceptance in a 
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united Church we may all share in that grace which is pledged 
to the members of the whole body in the apostolic rite of the lay- 
ing on of hands, and in the joy and fellowship of a Eucharist in 
which as one Family we may together, without any doubtfulness 
of mind, offer to the one Lord our worship and service.” 

There are two other separate matters which need notice. The 
first of these is the theological statement (not to be disputed in any 
way) that in the Eucharist Christ Himself is the minister. This was 
put forth strongly by St. Augustine in his North African contro- 
versies with the Donatists, and was urged upon the Western 
Church by St. Peter Damiani, the greatest theologian of the 
eleventh century. But neither of them would have taken the 
doctrine to make the ecclesiastical status of the celebrant of no 
importance. St. Augustine was dealing with Donatist bishops and 
priests, whose orders in the Church he did not question, much as | 
he deplored their schism. He mostly uses the comparison of a 
steward, and they were authorised stewards of Christ, through 
His Church, mistaken as their schism might be. There seems 
little in what he says which would suggest that his doctrine 
covered the case of non-episcopally ordained ministers. 

The case of Damiani is still clearer. Simonist bishops had been 
legally consecrated, and hence their acts were valid although 
they themselves were unworthy. They acted as ministers of 
Christ’s Church and Christ Himself was the minister of sacra- 
mental grace so that their sacraments and those of priests 
ordained by them, were valid.'’ But here again there is no ques- | 
tion of ministers without episcopal orders. The doctrine really 
stated by both these great theologians is that of “the unworthi- 
ness of ministers which hindereth not the efficacy of sacraments.” 
But a ministers had been ordained by bishops duly conse- 
crated. 

I pass to another matter, the claim that the power of Dispensa- 
tion might be employed on a large scale to settle the matter. To 
stretch Dispensation so far would be, I think, unprecendented, 
save for its large extension in and since the Middle Ages, by the 
Papal power, which is not, I take it, suggested as an analogy. 
Dispensations strictly only deal with individual cases and the 
apparently wider use of them, as when a bishop announces that 
he will dispense with the obligation of fasting for his own dioce- 
san subjects, is only a convenient publication of the liberty he is 
prepared to give in individual cases were he appealed to. 

The whole history of Dispensations makes these points quite . 


* Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion: Lambeth. 5 July- 
17 August (S.P.C.K., 1920), pp. 134-5. Also Documents of Christian Unity, 
' Dr. G. K. A. Bell (Oxford, 1924). pp. 3-5. 
1© See Saltet Les Réordinations on these two theologians’ at length. For 
Damiani. I may refer to my Hildebrandine Essays. P. 117 seq. 
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clear. To begin with, dispensations were given as pardons for 
breaches of Church law by individuals; they were retrospective 
and analogous to absolutions. A dispensation is a particular tem- 
porary release from the obligation of an ecclesiastical law: hence 
the maxim: “lex ligat, dispensatio solvit.” Then in the course of 
time they were extended to such breaches in the future not in the 
past. Exactly when this extension took place has been disputed 
by scholars. The great Gallican Canonists placed it in the eleventh 
century; some German and Roman Canonists put it earlier, in the 
ninth or eighth centuries. I think there is much to be said for the 
time of Pope Nicholas I. But the power in any case only covers 
individual breaches of law, such as in~marriages, plurality of 
benefices and so on, all minor cases and purely individual; there 
is no extension to offences against principles."' 


Passing from the Middle Ages to the Reformation and later 
days, the way in which the dispensing power was taken over by 
our own Church is quite clear. Among the Reformation Statutes 
of Henry VIII the one forbidding Papal Dispensations (25 Henry 
VIII, cap. 21)'* speaks again and again of Dispensations as taken 
over from medizval usage, and administered by archbishops and 
bishops; throughout the Statute it is individual cases alone that 
are dealt with, and there is nothing said of a more extensive use. 
All later practice is to the same effect. There is a series of Dis- 
pensations under Tudors and Stuarts, and these again are only 
for individual cases.’* There is no use of dispensations in a larger 
matter or a principle. 


The union of severed Christians is something we all wish for, 
as a fulfilment of our Master’s command and prayer. We are not 
likely to forget brotherly charity or the burden of our daily 
prayers. But we feel pledged both by the whole history of the 
Church of Christ and our own individual sacred obligations to a 
fundamental principle which is, as we must believe, the very fibre 
of the Church’s life. We cannot see that any préssing and present 
difficulty, any possible hope of a temporary success, any hurried 
settlement, ought to imperil the continuity of principle. For us 


11 Besides the older books, De Dispensione in Jure Canonico, by J. Brys 
(Bruges, 1925) is an excellent history. I need not discuss the pretended or 
“invented” dispensing power suggested by Hincmar of Rheims after 
wrongfully declaring invalid (A.D. 853) 13 priestly ordinations made by 
Ebo when deposed, and he wished to cover up his mistake. In the end he 
left the matter to the Pope. See Bishop John Wordsworth: Ordination 
Problems: p. 19 (S.P.C.K.., 1909), and Saltet, as before, pp. 125-137, 
with full references, to which I may add: Imbart de la Tour: Les Elections 
Episcopales en France. (Paris, 1891.) pp. 47-48. 

12 Conveniently quoted in Documents illustrative of English Church History, 
by H. Gee and W. B. Hardy (London, 1896), No. 53, p. 209 seq. 

13 See an article, founded on official documents, in The English Historical 
Review. Vol. XXXIV (1919), p. 409, by E. F. Churchill. 
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it is a matter of vital principle, not of mere ecclesiastical rule. We 
can only feel, with the deepest pain, that any action would be 
disastrous, which made the Church, whose ministers we are, for- 
sake its unbroken principles; anxiety, in face of changing schemes 
meant to last for a whole generation, must be forgiven us. — 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER IN CANADA 
J. G. McCausland S.S.J.E. 


The catholic-minded Anglican in Canada, at the close of 1954, 
can fee] a certain encouragement over two or three significant 
events. During the meetings of the World Council of Churches 
at Evanston, last August, the (retiring) Moderator of the United 
Church and our Primate announced to the Press that the discus- 
sions between the two Communions had become “ineffective”, 
and that each official committee had asked the Authorities to 
suggest the next move. 

The United Church General Council elected Rt. Reyd. Dr. 
Dorey as Moderator for the next term. He has been a sort of 
General Superintendent of (far-north) Missions. In this capacity, 
Dr. Dorey has had dealings with a number of our bishops over 
joint-congregations and “union” Congregations. 

In the meantime, the Executive Council of the Uniteds and 
Anglicans authorised new union discussions on a new basis, 
namely, the Ecumenical Movement. Anglican Spokesmen have 
hailed this as a “more universal approach”; the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches, meeting at Kingston at the same time, expressed 
satisfaction that the discussions would begin again. The CCC 
still considered that the Coming Church would be a federation 
with all the elements of the Constituent Churches represented in~ 
its make-up. Dr. Dorey announced that the United Church Com- 
mittee welcomed the Anglican decision, and would co-operate in 
ecumenical discussions. 

A good sample of the individualism in religious matters in 
Canada is to hand in the literature and booklets of the Canadian 
Council of Churches concerning the two “prayer” weeks in Janu- 
ary. The first week is “The Week of Prayer”. The CCC Litera- 
ture consists of a-booklet outlining the “sermons” for the week 
on a definitely interdenominational basis. This booklet is distri- 
buted through “Denominational Headquarters”. The leaflet that 
goes with the booklet contains a message from the four Denomi- 
national Leaders, and two significant statements. (1) This is the 
one time when, without loss of principle, there can be Services 
and Interchange of Pulpits. The Local Council of Churches or 
Ministerial is in charge of the Week of Prayer. (2) The Leaflet 
also suggests that January 16th to 22nd be kept as a Week of 
Unity. No programme is provided for this, nor suggested material 
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or reading. NOTE: The CCC does not even keep the traditional 
—JANUARY 18th to 25th. The third week is not kept in many 
places, and it gets no “Press”. 

The problem of these “Weeks” is that (1) the sermon material 
and devotional material is very largely obsolete liberal Pro- 
testant, and (2) no hint is given that any Anglicans might have 
conscientious objections to the interchange of pulpits, or to the 
inadequate presentation of the Gospel. 

If anyone writes_to a bishop or Synod Committee, or to the 
Secretary of the CCC, the following points are made (usually) in 
the reply—{a) This effort is by the will of General Synod. (b) No 
priest of the Church is compelled to use the literature, and (c) 
Surely we can all pray together (the Week of Unity is never 
mentioned, except in the one sentence) once a year. 

Since these three points are made constantly, it is necessary 
for the Catholic-minded to answer that (a) No Diocesan Synod, 
General Synod or House of Bishops can act contrary to the 
definitions of the Declaration of Principles or the Preface to the 
Ordinal. (b) The literature is sent from our headquarters and 
comes with every possible “imprimatur”. No other opinion is 
mentioned. (c) We could pray together privately, i.e. informally, 
but this “Week of Prayer” is-an official public service in each 
Member-church with official interchange of pulpits. 


MYSTERIA VENERANDA 
By the Revd. Fr. J. C. H. Johnson, S.S.J.E. 


Modern Roman Catholic reformers, who desire that as much 
as possible of the Liturgy may be in the existing vernacular 
languages, may not sufficiently recognise the extent of the loss 
that would be involved, through translations which fail to 
express the meanings contained in the ancient prayers, which 
were made by men whose minds were not infected by our modern 
ways of thinking and of expressing our thoughts. An example 
is the Postcommunion for Wednesday in Holy Week, where 
modern English translations, whether made under Roman or 
Anglican auspices, have quite failed to recognise an important 
and very valuable meaning. 

“Largire sensibus nostris, omnipotens Deus: ut per temporalem 
Filii tut mortem, quam mysteria veneranda testantur, vitam te 
nobis dedisse perpetuam confidamus. Per eumdem.. .” 

Coming just before Maundy Thursday and the whole 
solemnity of the events in time through which our redemption 
was brought about, surely “quam mysteria veneranda testantur” 
means “to which adorable mysteries bear witness” and not 
“which is represented (by us to Thee) in venerable mysteries”. 
It surely means, that we who are about to recall the events of 


long ago, may continue to have confidence that, through that 
great event in time, to which these mysteries testify to generation 
after generation, God has given to us eternal life. What could 
have given this confidence in the eternal value of that temporal 
event, had there been no adorable mysteries testifying Concerning 
it day after day and century after century over the whole surface 
of the planet? 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


to the Annual Meeting of the Anglican Catholic Union of Ceylon 
. By the Revd. Fr. B. S. H. Jayawardena. 
(With acknowledgments to The Anglican (Ceylon)) 


We are Anglicans and we are Catholics, because the Anglican 
Church is one of the family groups of the Catholic Church that _ | 
have their roots deep down in Christian history. St. Paul wrote 
of his desire to go to Spain. Is it fanciful to think that he intended 


to include Britain in his itinerary? We express a belief in the 

- Catholic Church in our Public Worship and we pray for it as 
such. We stand for the Catholic Faith in this our part of the 
Catholic Church. We have been taught that “before all things it 
is necessary to hold the Catholic Faith” and that “every one must 
keep the Catholic Faith whole and undefiled.” 

We recite the Creeds which enshrine the Catholic Faith. We 
recite one Creed at the Mass, and another at Mattins and Even- 
song, and on Trinity Sunday and certain other days yet another. 
These Creeds are not a matter of today or yesterday, they belong 
to the earliest days of the Catholic Church and began to be for- 
mulated by the General Councils of the Church as long ago as 
A.D. 325. In that year the Council of Nicaea was held and this is 
news—one of the Bishops who signed the Decrees called himself . 
Bishop of Persia and Great India. 

We recite the Creed at every Service of Public Baptism whether 
of Infant or of Adult. There can be no doubt about the Catholic 
Faith in the Catholic Church where the Prayer Book is con- 
cerned. We Anglican Catholics claim to be Prayer Book 
Christians. 

Let me open your eyes wide to the present dangers that beset 
us. In the Scheme of Christian Union that is proposed in Ceylon, 
in which the Church of Ceylon, the Anglican Church of Ceylon, 
is involved, the Creed will not be recited during the Administra- 
tion of Baptism. We asked for its inclusion in 1946 and our 
request was not granted. It is still not in the Scheme. We should 

‘not have given up asking: I prefer to say insisting. More than 
this, traditional Confessions of Faith may take the place of the 
Creeds of Christendom in the instruction of candidates for Adult 
Baptism and Confirmation. \ 
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In 1952 the Diocesan Council by its amendment No. 4 asked 
that these traditional Confessions of Faith be named, and this 
has not been done. We know their names although they are not 
mentionedin-the Scheme. The Lutherans produced the Con- 
fession of Augsburg in 1530, and the Confession of Wurtenburg 
in 1552. 

The Swiss and French Reformers who were in sympathy with 
Zwingli and Calvin produced these documents. The first, I regret 
to say, is called after me though I have not the slightest sympathy 
with it—The Confessio Basilica in 1534. This was followed by 
The Confessio Helvitica I in 1536. Both are Zwinglian. The 
Confessio Helvitica II in 1554 and the Confessio Fidei Gallicana 
in 1559 to 1561 were Calvinistic. On the same lines is the Con- 
fessio Belgica in 1562, (I owe all this information to Bishop Gib- 
son’s commentary) said to be on a par with our own ‘Thirty Nine 
Articles, for, as Bishop Gibson says, “The positions taken up by 
some of the foreign Reformers were unguarded and extrava- 
gant”. Moreover our Thirty Nine Articles are only Articles of 
Religion. Our Articles or Confessions of Faith are the Creeds, the 
Historic Creeds of the Catholic Church. Finally, there is the 
Westminster Confession so much beloved of the Presbyterians. 
Besides our Anglican Articles of Religion, there were issued 
about this time in the Roman Catholic Church, the Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent. For various reasons the sessions 
-of the Council lasted from December 1545 to January 1564. It is 
pertinent to ask why the Confessions that were influenced by 
Luther and Calvin should take the place of our Creeds in the 
Scheme of union, when the Anglican Articles of Religion and the 
Roman Decrees of Trent make no such claim. What hope is 
there of future Lankans learning the Catholic Faith? 

But I have not finished. The Creed will not always be recited 
at public worship on Sundays—nothing is said in the Scheme 
about daily worship during the week—because, I understand, 
no creed is recited at Non-Conformist Services. I shall be glad 
_to be told to the contrary; and the Non-Conformist Services will 
be continued in the United Churches, if we may take it that ex- 
Anglicans will always be in a minority in the United Church when 
it comes to voting. As for Sunday Services the Presbyter and the 
congregation are to decide what they are. And so the model of 
the Jewish Synagogue services will be preferred to the practice 
of the Apostolic Church the Lord’s Service for the Lord’s 
children, on the Lord’s Day. 

I can open your eyes wider still, but it will take me all day and 
perhaps all tomorrow also. So I must leave this most exasperating 
subject of the Christian Union proposed for Ceylon. But I must 
add this last word. Not only have the Creeds gone, the General 
Councils have also gone. The decisions of the General Councils 
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are known as the Canons or Decrees. In the Prayer Book, in the 
Ordinal, their authority is mentioned in the Consecration of 
Bishops, but the ordinal of the Church of Lanka, though almost 
the same as the Prayer Book Ordinal, omits this reference. 


FULL COMMUNION 
By the Revd. N. Harold Riley 


There has been much talk in recent days of “full communion” 
between the Church of England and certain other existing, or 
projected, Christian bodies. Notably this has been so in con- 
nection with the Church of South India. The much-publicized 
book The Historic Episcopate, for example, ends with a plea for 

“a decision to recognize the C.S.I. as part of the true Catholic 
Church and therefore to enter into full communion with her”. It 
is not the purpose of this article to discuss the relationship of the 
Church of England with the Church of South India, but to point 
out the significance of what this demand means. 

The use of the term “full communion” in the book mentioned 
is the proper use. The author at least of the last chapter really 
means that he wants to see “full organic union with the Church 
of South India at the earliest possible date”. On his argument, the 
lack of a ministry wholly ordained by bishops does not prevent 
such a recognition of the C.S.I. as would allow, not merely the 
admission of C.S.I. communicants to Anglican orders, or the 
permission of episcopally-ordained presbyters of that Church to 
celebrate at Anglican altars; but a complete organic unity by 
which any C.S.1l. presbyter, whether so ordained or not, could 
so celebrate. That is a proposition to make the ordinary Angli- 
can gasp, but it is a true statement of what is meant by “full 
communion’’. Part of the danger of the present situation is that 
the phrase is frequently used by others who do not recognize that 
this is truly implied in its use. 

The World Council of Churches tried at Lund to establish an 
agreed vocabulary concerned with “inter-Church relations”. This 
vocabulary, we would submit, has proved of little practical value, 
for the simple reason that no one seems able to remember what 
it is without reference every time to the Lund Report. Behind all 
our modern distinctions, however, lies the general usage of the 
Church in past centuries, whereby “being in communion” implies 
an organic relation of which the receiving of Holy Communion 
is Only one aspect, however important. Such an organic relation 
involves the most complete recognition of all ministering and of 
jurisdiction. Receiving Holy Communion may for practical 
reasons be excluded: for instance those of different rites in the 
Roman Catholic Communion are not allowed to wander back- 
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wards and forwards to one another’s altar. What they are com- 
mitted to is the full recognition of jurisdiction and of member- 
in one Church. 


The danger of all the talk about “full communion” today is that 
it is often vant by those who think of it as implying that the 
Church of England might give Holy Communion to some who are 
not its members, but who have never realized that it would 
actually involve us in the acceptance of others than those in the 
holy order of the priesthood as celebrants of the Eucharist. No 
one who has studied the present situation as regards the Church 
of England and South India could escape this conclusion. That 

—————=s the reasen-why it is necessary to say once and for all that “full 
communion” with a body not all of whose “presbyters” are in 
episcopal order must be absolutely unacceptable. 


~ 


CONVOCATION 1955 


By the Editor 


It is evident that a good deal of uncertainty and perplexity 
exists as to what the Convocations are likely to decide about 
relations with the Church of South India. What follows is only a 
conjectural forecast. 


A determined effort will be made to induce Convocation to 
declare these Provinces.in communion with the C.S.1., and so 
enable the §.P.G. to resume the support of their former work. 
An attempt will be made to conciliate High Church opinion by 
a stipulation that, as a matter of jurisdiction, C.S.I. Ministers 
shall only administer the Sacraments in Anglican Churches in 

_these Provinces on special occasions: but no distinction will be 
drawn between those Ministers who have been ordained by 
Bishops and those who have not. 


If something of this kind is carried, it will be a disaster for the 
Church of England. Much will be made of the exceptional cir- 
cumstances under which former Methodist and Congregational- 
ist Ministers, not reordained, will be officiating at Anglican 

_ Altars: but in the first place the limitation to particular occasions 
will be a matter of jurisdiction: the principle contained in the 
Ordinal will have been jettisoned. In the second place experience 
has shewn how vain it is to trust in such assurances. Any occa- 
sion can be claimed as exceptional, and what has been done once 
with authority can be done again and again. 


Catholics can be assured that their leaders are awake to the 
danger. We ought not to assume that the worst will happen, but 
meanwhile let us redouble our efforts in prayer. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA: An historical summary, having 
particular reference to the Anglican Communion and to the 
Church of South India. Prepared by a special committee for 
American Church Publications. (Obtainable from C.L.A.) | 

If this pamphlet is used, as it is intended to be used, solely 
as a guide to the study of the Church in India and to the situa- 
tion created by the union of “churches” in South India, it will be 
extremely useful. It is divided into two parts, the first being an 
historical survey of Christianity in the sub-continent, and the 
second telling the story of Anglicanism and “South India”. The 
latter part is by far the more useful. Part I attempts to do much 
more than is possible in the short space available. Christianity 
in India cannot be understood except against the background of 
more native religions. Even if it was impossible to sketch them 
in, it ought to have been possible to suggest at least one book. 
such as MacNichol’s “Living Religions of the Indian People”. 
to which serious students could turn for information. Also, with 
regard to Part II, the bibliography ought to have included P. 
Thomas’s “Christians and Christianity in India and Pakistan.” 

Part II, because of its “specialised” purpose, does not attempt 
to cover the immense field of Part I, and it fills a very real need. 
It does not explain the serious problems which face all mission- 
ary effort, or show why, because of them, so many Catholics were 
led, even if reluctantly, to support .the proposals for reunion in ~ 
their earlier stages. But it does show, very clearly, how, in the 
words of Dr. Hassalmeyer, “from 1929 to 1947 the Anglicans 
progressively abandoned their Faith and Order in favour of the 
Non-conformists.” 

There has been a constant effort to convince the Anglican Com- 
munion in general, and the Church of England in particular, that 
the “overall picture” of the United Church is one of peace and 
- harmony. “Theology” lately directed a whole issue to further that 

endeavour. But the truth, here set forth, is very different. Roman 
Catholics, the Syrian Church, and the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church, all Lutheran bodies of both European and American 
origin, and all Baptists, together with a number of sects such as 
the Seventh Day Adventists and the Salvation Army, refused 
altogether to take part in the Union. Further, the census figures 
for 1941, when compared with those of the World Christian 
Handbook, shew that about one in every nine of the members 
of those bodies which did unite held aloof. That minority is not 
negligible and it is not publicised. It includes not only “continu- 
ing Anglicans”, but also a large number of Congregationalists, 
who have appointed their own ministers. Also it must not be for- 
gotten that throughout South India there are parishes and indi- 
viduals who opposed the Union to the last, and now are 
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numbered in the “Church of South India” against their convic- 
tions, because isolation made anything else impossible. 

In sharp contrast to the idealistic picture painted by some who 
approve the scheme, C. O. Koshi of Travancore has written, 
“tensions and antagonisms prevail . . . The highest Appellate 
Tribunal in the State has recently pronounced judgment against 
the Church of South India in the sensational dispute between it 
and the London Missionary Society ... As a result of the 
disputes, churches have been closed under (Hindu) Government 
orders. On Good Friday, 1950, the local C.S.I. Bishop banned 
- us (continuing Anglicans) from our own church, with the help 
of the (Hindu) Police.” That last story was published in the 
“Church Times” of April 21st, 1950. 

The opinion of the Archbishop of Armagh is very much to 
the point. “The Church is not a voluntary association, which can 
makes its own terms. It is a trustee, with unbroken succession 
of a deposit once for all delivered .. . no desire for fellowship, 
no sentiments of goodwill can justify compromise with proposals 
which threaten the integrity of the Faith or Order which the 
Church has inherited.” That judgment is true, and it is because 
men in a hurry have forgotten that they are the stewards of the 
mysteries of God, and have acted as if their traditions are 
counters with which they could bargain, that their negotiations . 


in South India have led to so disappointing a result. 
J. W. DART. 


YOUTH HOLIDAY CONFERENCE of the International 
League of Apostolic Faith and Order at MOOR PARK COL-- 
LEGE, FARNHAM, SURREY. August 4th-18th, 1955. Inclu- 
sive cost, £12. Particulars from the Revd. Fr. Michael Bruce, 
Chiddingfold Rectory, Surrey. 


ANGLICANS AND THE SWEDISH CHURCH 
by A. W. Campbell, M.A., LL.B. 


The writer dealt with Swedish orders in the June, 1954, issue 
of Faith and Unity. At the editor’s request, he concentrated on 
the fact that the two Bishops who consecrated the first Lutheran 
Archbishop of Uppsala had, shortly before, on 10th August, 
1531, executed a formal “Protest” against the acts they were 
forced to perform. Dr. Hans Cnattingius and Pastor C. O. T. | 
Strandberg replied to this article in December, 1954. Meanwhile, 
in October, 1954, Canterbury Convocation had received a Report 
on Relations with the Church of Sweden prepared by a Commit- 
tee appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Convocation 
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passed a Resolution on the subject and some account of the 
matter was given in the same December issue by the Rev. 
Michael Bruce, B.Sc., who had been a member of the Committee. 

Both Dr. Cnattingius and Pastor Strandberg, on the one part, 
and the Archbishop’s Committee, on the other, deny that the 
“Protest” of 10th August, 1531, had any invalidating effect on 
the Swedish episcopal succession. Both groups of advocates 
appeal to articles published by the Dominican, Fr. L. M. 
Dewailly, and the Jesuit, Fr. Theodor van Haag. It is pleasant 
to find Lutherans and Anglicans discarding all prejudice against 
Roman Catholic theology and using it to refute Norwegians, 
Danes and others who question theTlaim of the Swedish Church 
to the apostolic succession. The Archbishop’s Committee appeal 
also to J. G. H. Hoffman’s La Réforme en Suéde 1523-1572 et 
la Succession A postolique (Neuchatel and Paris, 1945) as con- 
cluding in favour of this claim but omit the vital fact that its 
learned author is a Swiss Reformed pastor. For the record one 
must mention two other Roman Catholic treatments of the 
subject.—Pére Dewailly, Consécrations et Ordinations dans 
l’Eglise Suédoise d’Etat in La Vie Intellectuelle, série de guerre, 
III (avril 1940) pp. 30-53; and Pére Louis F. Deltombe, O.P.. 
Fréres séparés en Suéde contemporaine in La Nouvelle Revue 
Theologique Juin, Juillet-Aoat 1950. 

The texts of the “Protest” of 10th August, 1531, and the 
“Reservation” of 27th August, 1531, are printed as appendices 
to this article. Their authenticity is admitted and it is not now 
suggested that, as a Proctor told Canterbury Convocation on 
14th October, 1953, the original “Protest” does not exist. The 
writer saw both documents among the Chapter record at 
Strangnas on 18th August, 1954. The reader can form his own 
opinion of their effect. The “Protest” is executed in solemn legal 
form before two witnesses, Dr. Peter Galle and Prebendary 
Torgar Gudlach. These witnesses took the place of the 
Notary Public who was not to be found in Sweden at the time. 
The “Reservation” is a much less formal document and contains 
no explicit withdrawal of the repudiation of intention in the 
“Protest”. This repudiation was not merely a general one applied 
to the whole reformation in Sweden but specifically referred to 
the ordination “archiepiscopi vel episcoporum intrusorum seu 
intrudendorum in ecclesiis svecanis”. The ordination of the 
intruded bishops is included among the matters which the 
Protesters assert “nullum jus, robur aut auctoritatem habere 
seu tribuere velle vel intendisse, sed omnia et qualitercunque 
facta per nos ... vi et metu scripta, dicta atque gesta seu 
gerenda . . . €a omnia irrita, cassa et vana et pro non factis, 
dictis vel scriptis penitus habere volumus atque voluisse”’. 

It is suggested that the “theory of a lack of intention may be 
an historical anachronism”. The Bull Exultate Deo of Pope 
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Eugenius IV, dated 22nd November, 1439, defined the essentials 
of a valid sacrament as including “persona ministri conferentis 
- sacramentum cum intentione faciendi, quod facit ecclesia” (Den- 
zinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum 695). It is legitimate to apply 
the doctrine of intention now in appraising what happened in 
1531, whether or not that doctrine was apprehended in Sweden 
then. Dr. Cnattingius and Pastor Strandberg honestly concede 
that the Swedish Church “has never pretended to possess a 
ministry, which could be valid in the Roman sense of the 
word” and that the “idea of Holy orders and of succession .. . 
cannot be found satisfactory from a strict Anglo-Catholic point 
of view”. They very fairly admit that Fr. van Haag and Fr. 
‘Dewailly “find Swedish orders from about the middle of the six- 
teenth century unacceptable”. As Fr. Deltombe wrote in 1950 
“tous deux sont défavorables a la validité, mais ne prétendent 
pas pour autant apporter une conclusion définitive dans un 
débat d'une telle importance”. The report of the Archbishop’s 
Committee unfortunately gives the impression that Fr. van Haag 
and Fr. Dewailly accept Swedish orders as valid. 


Dr. Cnattingius and Pastor Strandberg claim that “historical 
scholars in England openly admit that historically the Swedish 
succession is superior to the Anglican”. It would be interesting 
to know the identity of these scholars and more interesting still 
to know what they have in mind. We are also told that “the 
Roman Church has officially rejected Anglican orders but not 
the Swedish ones . . . Roman scholars have reached the result, 
that from historical point of view the Swedish succession is un- 
broken”. The purely historical or “material” succession is of no 
value by itself. Roman Catholic theologians would admit that 
the Church of England has preserved this. Their rejection of 
Anglican orders is based on the alleged deficiency of form and 
intention, the argument being that the new_forms introduced in 
the sixteenth century wefé incompetent to transmit holy orders 
and further that the Church of England did not intend to corn- 
tinue the apostolic ministry. The Preface to the Anglican Ordinal, 
however, asserts that “from the Apostles’ time there have been 
these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church: Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons” and states “the intent that these orders may be 
continued, and reverently used and esteemed, in the Church of 
England”. Whatever the views of individuals, this is the official 
Anglican teaching and it is grossly improper to describe it as 
“only a minority standpoint”. As the English Archbishops said 
in their reply to the Bull Apostolicae Curae of Pope Leo XIII, 

“now the intention of our Church, not merely of a newly formed 
party in it, is quite clearly set forth in the title and preface to 
the Ordinal . .. The succession and continuation of these offices 
from the Lord ‘through the Apostles and the other ministers of 
the primitive Church is also clearly implied .. .” 
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Does the Swedish Church have the same intention to continue 
the traditional orders of the ministry? At the Anglo-Swedish 
~Conference at' Uppsala in September, 1909, it was stated from 
the Swedish side that “No particular organization of the Church 
and of its ministry is instituted jure divino, not even the order 
and discipline and state of things recorded in the New Testa- 
ment ... our Church cannot recognize any essential difference, 
de jure divino, of aim and authority between the two or three 
orders into which the ministry of grace may have been divided, 
jure humano, for the benefit and convenience of the Church”. 
(The Church of England and the Church of Sweden. London, 
1911, p. 18). The importance of these passages is emphasized 
by their quotation in the Reply to the 1920 Lambeth Conference 
sent by the Swedish Bishops in April, 1922. (G. K. A. Bell, 
Documents on Christian Unity 1920-4. Oxford, 1924, p. 187). 
The position is similar in the Swedish Church’s Finnish daughter. 
In a paper read to the Anglo-Finnish Conferences of 1933/4 
Dr. V. Paunu said, “The division of the church ministry in the 
traditional three orders is unknown in the Finnish Church Law. 
Probably this law knows only one order, the presbyteral order. 
The minister is generally named ‘priest’ (pappi, Swedish: prast) 
but sometimes we find also the name ‘preacher’. In spite of the 
former name, he is no priest.in the Roman sense.” The Swedish 
“prast” and cognate words in the other Scandinavian languages 
have no sacerdotal significance but correspond to our general 
term “minister (of religion)”. Thus the admission of women to 
the Dutch Reformed ministry was reported in the official Swedish 
Church paper under the headline, “Kvinnliga prister i Holland” 
(Var Kyrka, 12 Augusti 1954) and the biographical index to the 
official Swedish hymn book contains such entries as “presby- 
teriansk prist’, “engelsk nonkonformistisk prist”. 

It is one of the minor mysteries of modern English Church his- 
tory that the conclusions of the 1909 Anglo-Swedish Commission 
have been accepted. “An independent investigation was under- 
taken by the theological committee of the English Church 
Union; they agreed that the actual succession had been pre- 
served, but expressed some doubt as to the intention”, (C. B. 
Moss, Episcopacy in the Church of Sweden in Episcopacy 
Ancient and Modern ed. C. Jenkins and K. D. Mackenzie, Lon- 
don, 1930, p. 324) Fr. G. Bayfield Roberts, historian of the 
E.C.U., published a valuable review-article “Swedish Ordina- 
tions” in the December, 1912, issue of Pax, the organ of the 
Anglican Benedictines of Caldey. His eriticisms of the Commis- 
sion’s report remain unanswered. The 1920 Lambeth Conference 
was expected to oppose the Report but Hensley Henson was 
allowed to force the issue by his intimation that he would take 
part in a Swedish consecration regardless. Henson concluded 
“my purpose was achieved, and Tractarian episcopalianism was 
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conspicuously disclaimed”. (Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. 
Vol. I. Oxford, 1942, p. 321). 

The Swedish Church officially attaches very little importance 
to the apostolic succession. At the consecration of the Bishop 
of Stockholm in Uppsala Cathedral on Advent Sunday, 1954, 
Swedish, Finnish, English, Norwegian, Danish and Icelandic 
bishops all took part in the laying on of hands, though those 
from Norway, Denmark and Iceland make no claim to the 
‘succession. Dr. Gustaf Aulén, perhaps the most Catholic-minded 
of living Swedish bishops, once said “the Apostolic Succession 
was preserved in Sweden and Finland but was formally—I say, 
not in fact, but only formally—lost in Denmark and Norway. 
But the relations between our churches could not have been 
closer and more intimate, even if the churches of Denmark and 
Norway had not formally lost the succession”. (Faith and Order. 
Edinburgh, 1937, ed. L. Hodgson, London, 1938, p. 106). This 
liberal attitude was extended in 1952 with the official recognition 
of intercommunion between the Swedish Church and the Estab- 
lished Kirk of Scotland—an example followed in 1953 by the 
Norwegian Church and in 1954 by the Danish Church. Asthere 
' is evidently a lack of information in Sweden on this subject, 
Archbishop Brilioth’s official letter to the late Professor D. M. 
Baillie is printed as an appendix. Members of the Swedish 
Church who seek a rapprochement with the Anglican Com- 
munion should say what they think of this development and 
what they propose to do about it. 

Canterbury Convocation by its Resolution of October, 1954, 
refrained from establishing any relationship of intercommunion 
with the Swedish Church. Provision was made for the admission 
of Swedish communicants to English altars and for the entry: of 
Swedish ecclesiastics into English pulpits. No sanction is 
given to the practice of English churchmen communicating at 
Swedish altars—though the Swedish bishops in April, 1922, said 
they approved of this—and nothing is said of reciprocal partici- 
pation in episcopal consecrations, which remains a matter of 
private enterprise. There is thus no essential difference between 
this: Resolution and the similar Resolution passed in 1952 in 
connection with the Established Kirk of Scotland. 

“This article has not been written in any spirit of hostility to 
the Swedish Church, for which the writer has both respect and 
affection. The revival in recent years of liturgical and sacra- 
mental life, the cultivation in many places of the divine office, 
the great step made on Whitsunday, 1954, when the first nun 
_ was professed at Osby, all these developments constitute strong 
claims on the interest and sympathy of Catholics. The church 
renewal movement in Sweden, however. has parallels in the 
other northern countries. The supposed Swedish possession of 
the apostolic succession doesnot seem to _make any essential _ 
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difference in practice and the apostolic succession, after all, is 
neither the only nor even the most important thing in Christian- 
ity. The best course is to recognise that ‘the Scandinavian 
—Churches form a homogeneous group from which the Swedish 
Church cannot be isolated. In the general interest no attempt 
should be made to carry Anglo-Swedish relations further. 


The “Protest” of 10th August, 1531 
In nomine domini Amen. Illustrissimi domini nostri ac 
serenissimi principis domini Gostavi, regni Svecie regis, honore 
et reverentia semper salvis, Nos Magnus Sommer Strengnensis 
et Petrus Arosiensis, Dei gratia Episcopi, Considerantes meser- 
bilem statum omnium ecclesiarum in hoc regno, quomodo in 
prejudicium, derogationem et injuriam fidei Romane sedis, eius 
obedientie et tocius ecclesie Svecane libertatis multa mala indies 
consurgunt ex dampnabili ac dampnata heresi et pestifera 
doctrina Lutheranorum heudolor tam ad scandalum et detri- 
mentum regni quam etiam periculum animarum, quibus omnibus 
malis non possumus obviare nec resistere, prout ex officio nostro 
tenemur et debemus; Propterea confugimus ad juris remedium 
per viam appellationis et protestantionis, que oppressos ect 
opprimendos consuevit relevare, et protestamur coram vobis 
venerandis viris et dominis, doctore Petro Galle et Torgaro 
Gudlachi prebendato, publice et expresse, nos non tamquam 
ausu aliquo temerario vel levitatis animo ducti directe vel 
indirecte doctrinis aut factionibus Lutheranorum consensisse, nec 
favorem dedisse, neque ipsis electis vel eligendis, intrusis vel- 
intrudendis in ecclesias Suecanas in contemptum vel prejudicium 
Romane sedis, et licet artamur procedere ad consecrationes epis- 
coporum vi et metu, que possunt cadere in constantem virum, 
ducti, super quibus etiam protestamur. Preterea_ similibus 
abusionibus de missis celebrandis in lingua vulgari, de sacra- | 
mentis ministrandis ac aliis inumeris scandalosis erroribus non 
valemus nos murum opponere pro domo Dei, prout libenter | 
vellemus et tenemur, de quibus omnibus et singulis etiam et 
_ protestamur; insuper de litteris nostris datis seu dandis sigillatis 
vel sigillandis de et super taxatione cleri, ordinatione archiespicopi 
vel episcoporum intrusorum seu intrudendorum in ecclesiis 
svecanis dicimus et protestamur nullum jus, robur aut auctori- 
tatem habere seu tribuere velle vel intendisse, sed omnia et 
singula qualitercunque facta per nos. supradictos Magnum et | 
Petrum episcopos in materiis Lutheranis vi et metu scripta, dicta 
atque gesta seu gerenda in prejudicium Romane sedis, status vel 
preeminentie Culuscunque, ea omnia irrita, cassa et vana et pro 
non factis, dictis vel scriptis penitus habere volumus atque 
voluisse. Ea propter nos et nostra omnga bona, mobilia et 
immobilia, submittimus Romane ecclesie, tamquam matri et | 
magistreuniversali,-et- quia usus~-notariorum non est hog 
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regno, qui redigere possint nostram protestationem seu appella- 
tionem ifr publicam formam instrumenti, ideo rogamus vener- 
abiles vires et dominos doctorem Petrum Galle et Torgarum 
Gudiachi in testimonium unacum sigillis nostris ac vestris ac 
subscriptione manuum vestrarum in testimonium et robur 


Omnium premissorum. Acta sunt hec Strengis decimo die mensis 


augusti anno domini MDXXXI. 
Ego Magnus qui supra manu propria subscripsi et sigillavi 
Ego Petrus qui supra manu propria subscripsi et sigillavi 

L.S. L.S. 
Ego Petrus Galle, Sacre Theologie humilis professor, qui 
supra, presens fui, dum hec agerentur et fierent. Ideo manu 
propria. subscripsi et sigillavi. 
Ego Torgarus, qui supra, presens fui, dum hec agerentur, 
manu mea propria hec scripsi, subscripsi et sigillavi. 

L.S. 

(as printed by H. Lundstrim in Historisk — Stockholm, 

1897, pp. 62-63.) 


. The “Reservation” of 27th August, 1531 

Anno domini 1531 vigesima septima mensis augusti in domo 
sedis episcopalis apud ecclesiam Strengenensem nos Magnus 
Strengensis et Petrus Arosiensis episcopi personaliter constituti 
coram reverendis paternitatibus v[estris] verbo et scripto protesta- 
mur, quod non ex levitate aut contemptu sedis apostolice, 
decretorum universalis ecclesie neque pretextu fovende aut 


\suscitandi scismatis, sed metu, qui cadere possit in constantem 


virum, ducti videlicet-captivacione, jactura rerum nostrarum ac 
ecclesiarum nostrarum, consecracionis munus non audemus vobis 
denegare, recepto a vobis prius, reverendis patribus, debito et 
solito juramento de confirmacione et obediencia apud Romanum 
pontificem faciendis, dum tempus et occasio fuerint oportuna. 
Idcirco hane nostram protestacionem interpositam volumus ac 
petimus per manus vestras subscribi in testimonium omnium 
premissorum. Lecta anno et loco quibus supra. 

Ego Sveno electus Scharensis presens fui et subscripsi 

Ego Joannes electus Vexionensis presens fui et subscripsi 

Ego Petrus Galle scolasticus Upsaliensis presens fui et sub- 

SCripsi 

Ego Magnus sichidiacbaus Scarensis presens fui et subscripsi 

Ego Jonas Andree canonicus Scarensis presens fui et subscripsi 

Ego Nicolaus Bangh canonicus Strengnensis hujusmodi protes- 
tacioni interfui, immo manu propria subscripsi. 

Ego Gudmundis Laurentii protestor manu propria quod 
hujusmodi protestacioni interfui et\subscripsi. 
(as printed by H. Lundstrém in Historisk Tidskrift, 1897, pp. 
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Letter from the Archbishop of Uppsala, published after con- 
sultation with the other Bishops of the Swedish Church, and 
recognizing the existence of Inter-communion between it and the 
Established Church of Scotland. 

(From the Report of the Inter-Church Relations Committce 
included in “Reports to the General Assembly with the Legisla- 
tive Acts”, 1952.) 


The forthcoming Faith and Order Conference at Lund. 
Sweden, seemed to the Committee to be ar occasion to explore 
the possibility of conversations with the Church of Sweden, and 


“more particularly the attitude of the Church of Sweden to inter- 


communion between themselves and the Church of Scotland. 
The Convener-of the Committee was asked accordingly to write 


‘to the Archbishop of the Church of Sweden, and he has received 


the following reply which the Archbishop, after consultation with 
the Bishops of the Church of Sweden, has indicated might be 
included in the Report to the General Assembly:-— 
_ My dear Professor Baillie, 
In answer to your very interesting letter I can only say that 
I am very anxious that close relations between the Church 
of Scotland and the Church of Sweden should be achieved. | 
am somewhat uncertain whether there is any occasion for 
formal discussions of the question of intercommunion as there 
is really no obstacle at present on either side. With regard to 
the Church of England there have been occasional invitations 
from both. sides, particularly from ours, to participate in the 
consecration of bishops. This method, of course, cannot be 
applied with regard to the Church of Scotland. What I think 
is most needed is an increased personal intercoufse and 
advancement of mutual knowledge. It would certainly be very 
valuable if on some occasion a student of theology from our 
Church could spend some time at a Scottish faculty of theology 
and vice versa. | very much hope that we may have some 
occasion in February to discuss these matters. 
With best wishes, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Sed.) YNGVE BRILIOTH. 
It is of interest to note that im the spring of this year a student 
of New College has Spent a term in a Swedish Theological 
College. 
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